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To the Ricut Honorazs_e 


Aucustus, Earl of Berkeley, 
Vifcount DURSLEY, 
Ranger of Dean-Foreft, — 


Lord Lieutenant and Cuftos Rotu- 
lorum for Ghucefterfhire, 


Knight of the antient Order of the 
Polo. be, 


My Lord, 
eee Hope your Lordfhip will par- 
| \ege don this Liberty; fince the 
Pleafure you. take in fup- 
porting all Endeavours which aim at 
public Utility, is the Occafion of it, 
Your 


DBD IC. AT ON 
Your Lordthip fhews thisin your great 
Care of the Foreft of Dean: And 
a ereater Specimen cannot be of your 
Lordihip’s having your Country’s Ins» 
tereit at Heart, than your moft ear- 
neit Endeavours to quell thofe Re- 
bels, who would have left us without 
a Patrimony y , and faid to us, 


—V eteres migrate Coloni. 


Were my Countrymen as fenfible 
of the great Services your Lordthip 
has done them, as myfelf, they would 
with Pleafure embrace every Oppor- 
tunity of returning their moft grate- 
ful Acknowledgements, as each old 
Man may apply to himfelf, 

O! fortunate fenex, ergo tha ruta 

manebunt. 

Now, my Lord, ‘ they enjoy the 
Fruits of om Labour’in Peace and 

Plenty ; 


DEDICATION. 
Plenty ; and when their grey Hairs 
are brought (not with Sorrow) to their 
Graves, their Mouths will blefs you, 
from the Overflowings of their 
Hearts. 


Iam, 
My LORD, 
(with the profoundeft Refpel) 
Your Lorps n1p’s 


Moff Obedient, 
Humble Servant, 


William Watkins. 


. AUF ye Py 
hae 


girs ath VW a 
ed 


RE AD ER: 


oy pga AT ave Occafion to the ‘Pilot 
| Pages, was, the continual Devaftation 
of Wood in this Kingdom; and a few Words 
with avery worthy Gentleman, concerning the 
Confequence fuch a Defiruction would foon oc- 
cafion to this Nation in general. This fhort 
Piece was put together in a great Hurry + 
for which Reafon, together with the Hopes of 
ats being of fome Service to my Country, will, 
én a great meafure, deferve a foftening Con- 
demnation for its Faults. The Reader is 
humbly defired to look upon the Quotations in 
-the Margin, with that Pleafure, the Author 
felt in reading them; or, at leaft, not ag 
Pedantry. 


The Culture of each Tree is what I have 
gathered from undeniable Experience myfelf. 
and from fuch Authors, as I am fully Jatif- 
fied, may be depended on. 


Lately Publifoed, 
In One large Votumte FOL I O, 


HE Gardener's Didtionary ; ; contain- 

ing the Methods of Cultivating and 

Improving the Kitchen, Flower, Fruit and 

Pleafure Garden : Wherein all the Articles 

contained in the former Editions of this 

~ Work, in two Volumes, are difpofed in 

one Alphabet; with the Addition of a great 
Number of Plants. 


The Sixth Edition ; carefully revifed, and 
adapted to the prefent Practice. By Poitip 
Miter, F. R. S. Gardener to the Wor- 
Shipful Company of Apothecaries, at their 
Botanic Garden in Chelfea ; and Member of 
the Botanic Society at Florence. 


mame Digna manet divini gloria ruris. 
Virg. Georg. 
Printed for the Author ; and Sold ‘by 


Fohn and “fames SRO aAEMe in St. Pazl's 
Church-Yard. 


TREATISE 


FOREST-TREES. 


T is Matter of Wonder, that 
“p, Ylanting Foreft-Trees has been 
fo much neglected of late Years, 
that too many Gentlemen of 
Eftates, fhould, inftead of amu- 
fing themfelves with this profitable, as well 
as innocent Recreation, be doing nothing 
but {quandering away their Time and For- 
tune in idle and unfatisfactory Pleafures. I 
will appeal to any reafonable Body, whether 
five or fix Guineas wantonly thrown away 
in an Evening’s Debauch, (a Trifle, when 
Gaming is included) will not enablea Man 
to employ as many poor Peafants to plant 
fo many hundred Trees ? The Pleafures a- 
rifing from each fo very wide as to bear no 
manner of Comparifon, 

| | Thofe 
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2 On FOREST-TREES. 

Thofe arifing from the former, are, at— 
beft, but Jollity and inconfiftent Mirth, 
for a fhort Duration; afterwards too often, 
and too foon, broken Fortunes, and what 18 
much worfe, ‘broken Conftitutions, and in- 
fufferable Remorfe.  Thofe, from the /at- 
ter, almoft infinitely fubfiantial. For, next 
to the aétual Worthip of that great God, by 
whom we live, move, and have our Being, 
fuch an Amufement muft be highly accept- 
able with Aizm, as well as recreative to our- 
felves. Indeed this Sort of Work does not 
fall much fhort of actual Worthip ; for every 
thinking Perfon, when thus.employed, can- 
not help reflecting on the adorable Goodnets 
of the Author of Nature, in the amazing 
Syftem of Vegetable Creation; every Fa- — 
culty muft be enlarged, every Idea exalted, 
when he thinks on that Artift who has fo 
wonderfully formed all Plants, from the Ce- 
dar in Lebanon, to the Hyffop that /pringeth 
from beneath the Wall, with fuch Order and 
Regularity ! When he obferves the Verdure 
of their Cloathing, he muft acknowledge 
infinite Wifdom, who gave them this chear- 
ful Colour, that, though his Eyes are fur- 
prized, they might not be dazzled! If he 
anatomizes them, fhall he not find in them 
a Fabric analogous to his own? A Man who 
thrives in fuch perpetual Verdure, is in no 
Danger of becoming David's Fool, who 
faid in his Heart, there 7s no God. | 
Be The 
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_ The Advantages arifing from Planting are 

indifputable, both in regard to public and 
private Oeconomy: To the firft, as it muft 
render our Kingdoms very weak and defence- 
lefS' without it. While it grows, it is the 
cheapeft Standing Army ; when cut down 
for its proper Ufe, our beft naval Force, 
The Sea is our great * Fortification, but itis 
the Oak that renders it impregnable. I with 
Wwe may never want this Support! Another 
public Benefit, accruing from it, is Trade ; 
for fuppofing the moft profound Tranquil- 
lity in Church and State; that we were cer- 
tain no Enemy would ever invade our Pro- 
perty, and that we had no Occafion for 
_ Ships of War; yet, how convenient, nay 
how neceflary for the Welfare of this Na- 
tion, and its Individuals, is Traffic? With- 
out Timber, we mutt have- been without 
Ships ; and without Ships, Conveniencies 
could not be had from Abroad, nor could 
thofe Fruits of our Induftry, which we can 
very well fpare, be exported into foreign 
Countries. Suppofe further, that we had no 
need of either Ships of War, or Commerce ; 
that we wanted not the firft to guard/us, nor 
the fecond to enrich us, and that we had 
fufficient to anfwer the Neceflaries and Con- 
veniencies of Life, at Home. Suppofe even 
this; it muft be granted, fuch Things muft 
Ba be 


* Vidtrices pelago naves Jac. Vanierii Pradium 
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be conveyed from Town to Country, from 
Country to Town, and from one Townand © 
Country to another. How are they to be 
carried? Alas! Animal Machinery is weak 
and tedious ; in licu of which, Providence, 
of his infinite Goodnefs, has given to Man 
Underftanding, by which means he can 
contrive Methods of immenfe Mechanifm, 
to fupply the Inability of his own. Such 
efpecially are Ships. Confider the Ufe of a 
{mall one, when by the Help of fix or feven 
Horfes, and four Men, two hundred and 
~ fifty two thoufand (or thereabouts) Pounds 
Weight can be towed. . If this Weight 
be diftributed into Carts, and comparing 
one with another, the different Expence is 
eafily feen. A Load weighing three thou- 
fand Pounds, is as much as three Horfes can 
draw for any Length of Time; if thentwo 
hundred fifty two thoufand be divided by 
three, the Quotient will be eighty four 
times three thoufand ; therefore, in order to 
carry this Load by Land, there would be 
wanting eighty four Carts, as many Carters, 
and two hundred fifty two Horfes. The 
Advantage here is great; and yet but fmall, 
in Proportion to the two former, viz. Ships 
of War, and Trade. Then, let us confider 
the Inconvenience of bad Roads fuch Land 
Carriage would occafion. 
It is very plain nothing can redound more 
to public Utility, than the Increafe of Tim- 
2 | ber, 
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ber; which is Reafon fufficient, why Owners 
of Eftates fhould improve them by planting : 
But move efpecially when fo clofely con- 
nected with their own Intereft, as will pre- 
fently appear. 

As I hinted before, it is prefumed the beft 
Way of expending Money, or at leaft bet- 
ter than in unneceflary Diverfions, or which 
is much worfe, in criminal Pleafures. ‘The 
Man who lays out his Money this Way, 
does the greateft and trueft Charity, I mean, 
employ the poor Indufirious: He has a 
healthy, innocent, and beneficial Amufe-. 
ment; the Sweets of an undifturbed Re- 
pofe ; and the happy Reflection of a Life 
well fpent. The Profpect of a rifing Pro- 
vifion for Pofterity. 

And all thefe not by Fits and Flights, 
but by a continual growing Certainty of each 
fucceeding Day’s adding to the former’s 
- Happinefs. A Happinefs better feit than 
exprefied ; and which, none but thofe who 
have experienced, fully know. Oh intrin- 
fic Pleafure ! where a Man can, by fcattering 
a few Seeds, or fetting a few Twigs, as it 
were, lay in Store for Pofterity fo many 
Pounds. Oh happy Man! that walks me- 
ditating in the refrefhing Grove his own 
Hands have raifed, free from the fcorching 

Beams 


+ ——— Seris faftura nepotibus umbram. Virg. 2 Geor, 


———— To late Pofterity 
Adjourns its Shade. 
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Beams of that great Luminary the Sun ; 
fhadowed with the Certainty of future 
Riches ; and over-fhadowed by that Suz of 
Righteoufnefs, who approves the Innocency 
of his Hopes. If there were nothing of 
Profit in Planting, furely the Pleafure of fee- 
ing the Fir, the Pine, the Cedar, Ge. ri- 
fing gradually into an immortal Verdure ; 
the Simplex Munditis of the deciduous 
Wildernefs, feemingly undefigned, muft give — 
Serenity, even to perplexing Thought. |] 

It 1s too often the Cafe, where the Heir 
to a great Eftate is, either the modern fine- 
Gentleman, or the down-right Country 
"Squire, the fine-Gentleman infignificates 
himf{elf at Plays, Routs, Ridottos, &c. the 
Squire, with his Father’s Butler, in the 
Kitchen at home, or inthe Alehoufe abroad. 
Both idle Expletives ; both impairing their 
Healths, and both impoverifhing their 
Eftates : Both having a Power to invigorate 
the one, and improve the other. 

No one would chufe to be deemed mad 
enough to fay, that as his Anceftors made 
no Plantation to his Advantage, he would 
make none for the Benefit of his Succeflors. 

That he himfelf cannot live long enough to 
| , enjoy 


_ s=—— {| O qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Siftat, & ingenti ramorum protegat umbra. Virg. 2 Geor. 
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enjoy the Profits from one, therefore would 
not go about it, for the Good of his Pofte- 
rity. Such a Man may as well fay, Becaufe 
I cannot enjoy my Eftate when dead, there- 
fore am refolved to fpend it before I die ; 
what is Pofterity to me? And, as the Gen- 
tleman in Mr. Addifon’s Spectator {faid, 
*< You talk of doing for Pofterity, I with I 
** could fee Pofterity do fomething for us!” 
The Ufes of ‘Timber are very numerous, 
every body knows, without it we could not 
build Houfes to live in. But for this we 
could not well pafs and repafs over Rivers, 
hold an Intercourfe -with one another, lend 
and borrow, buy and fell the Necefiaries 
of Life. Does it not fuftain the Weight of 
the largeft Structure with fuch a firm Co- 
hefion, as is not to be obtained from the 
Solidity of Earth itfelf? When put into 
Motion by mechanic Laws, (though they 
feem unmanageable) help the Weaknefs of 
human Power, and perform more Work in 
an Hour, than formerly could be expected 
to be done in Months? ’Tis therefore very 
unaccountable Men will neglect improving 
fo great a Benefit. BS 
It very often happens, that a Man plants 

a Tree, and lives, tho’ not very old, to ule 
it, or reap the Benefit thereof himfelf. Mr. 
Bradley mentions, in his Improvement of 
Planting, to have heard of Ath Trees of 
forty Years Growth from the Seed, fold for 
if twenty- 
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twenty-five Pounds each. Other * Authors, 
that a Man planted fo much Afh in his Life 
‘Time, as was valued at fifty thoufand 
Pounds. — 

I heard of a Man who was married in the 

twentieth Year of his Age, at which Time 
he planted a thoufand Elms : Soon. after he 
had a Daughter, who married when fhe 
came to be twenty Years of Age; the Fa- 
ther then cut down the thoufand Elms, fold 
them for a thoufand Pounds, and portioned 
his Daughter with the Money. ‘ 
- Tknew fome few Gentlemen, who have 
fet Acorns with their own Hands, which 
now are fell for Timber ; namely, Sir Hum- 
phrey Howarth, Member in Parliament for 
Radnorfbire. He told me, that he had fet 
the Acorns himfelf, and that moft of them 
are now grown to Timber of twenty. Inches 
fquare. He is not fo very old, but that his 
Neighbours may, with all human Probabi- 
lity, expect the great Happinefs of his con- 
tinuing amongft them many a happy Year. 

The very worthy Reprefentative for fe- 
refordhire, Mr, Cornwall, of Mochus-Court, 
fet a great many Acorns within his Park, 
and tho’ not many Years fince, they are now 
in a very thriving, promifing State, and will, 
in very few Years in Comparifon of thofe 
I with the generous Planter, be as large as 
any now ftanding within the County, All 

| bat this 
* Evelyn and Bligh. 
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this is fufficient Encouragement for every 
landed Eftatefman, to go and do likewife. 


There is fuch a vaft Quantity of Timber — 


daily cut down, arid very little raifed in its 
Stead. A very deplorable Circumftance, 
and muft foon end in an utter Extirpation of 
the Species, unlefs the winged Creation, 
feemingly as if they knew the Danger they 
are like to come to for want of fuch Sufte- 
nance, fhould give us new Hopes, by con- 
veying the Acorns from the departing Tree, 
to the kind Repofitory of the Earth. Man 
does not feem fond of doing it. Can we fuf- 
ficiently adore the Wifdom of Providence, 
who hath formed the Seeds of the Ath, and 
of feveral other Trees, with Downe and 
Wings, that they may take Flight, die, and 
revive again, and grow to a more honoura- 
ble State; which otherwife we may prefume 
would die; and rife no more? And not praife 
him, who, when the ftormy Wind,. fulfil- 
ling his Word, difunites the Acorn from its 
tender, faplefs Cup, giving it a gentle Re- 
move to its Mother Earth; covers it with 
the falling Leaves, and caufes it to vegitate, © 
as if carefully fet with the utmoft Induftry 
of Man. Let us learn from hence, that Pro- 
vidence, who, tho’ of his great Goodnefs, 
takes care to propagate every Individual that 
is abfolutely neceflary for Man’s Support (as 
in this Inftance of Wood for Fire and do- 
meftic Ufes) yet, will by no means indulge 


—— 
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us with the Conveniencies of Life, unlefs 
we ftrive to procure them by our Induftry. 
But fo far are we from procuring Conveni- 
encies by our Induftry, that were it not for 
the wonderful Care of the Author of Nature, 
we fhould in all Probability be foon deftitute 
of the Neceflaries of Life. What will be- 
come of thofe Countries which have no other 
Fuel than Wood, when that is entirely de- 
ftroyed, as daily Experience convinces us we 
have Reafon to fear, owing to fuch Devafta- 
tion of it. England will foon be fuch a Land 
as Titus Livy mentions, “* a Land without 
| SE WAgod, 

TheExpence attendingPlanting is what all 
Eftates can afford. There is no Soil however 
poor, wet or dry, but might be made produc- 
tive of fome kind of Wood. ‘The Deity has 
diverfified the Species of Plants, in Propor- 
tion to our different Neceflities, and the 
Variety of Soils, So that no Man has Rea- 
fon to complain of the Sterility of the Land 
he enjoys. If it proves infufficient for his 
Support, it muft be owing to his Indolence 
in its Cultivation, or improper Labour, or 

requiring 


aan * Si qua fuperfunt 
A patribus nemora ad feros tranfmiffa nepotes, 
Illa nec eftivo frondent imperyvia Soli; 
Nobile nec Coelo caput abdunt, qualia quondany 
Vulgus adorabat truncis procera verendis: 
Sed veteri de ftirpe, novo furgentia ramo, 
Et quatuor poft luftra nigros vifura Caminos ; 
Vix Lepori Hofpitium prebent, Gc. Ge. 
, a0, Vanierii Predium Ruficum, 95; 
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réquiring Productions which are by no means 
adapted to the Soil he pofleffes, 


Nec vero terra ferre omnes omnia poffunt. 
Fluminibus falices; Craffifque paludibus alni 
Nafcuntur , fteriles faxofis montibus orni ; 
Littora myrtetis letifima: Denique apertos 
Bacchus amat Colles, aquilonein & frigora taxi. 
ns, Vince. 2 Geor. 
Nor can all Soils bear all Things ; Willows 
grow | 
Near Rivers; Alders in the marfhy Lakes ; 
Barren wild Affies on the rocky Hills, &e. 


I know feveral Acres of Land not worth 


Six-pence an Acre, which would very well 
agree with Oak-Trees, 


Mr. Bradley has made a Calculation of 


the Expence and Profits of an Acre of 
Ground, when made into a Wood. Pleafe 
to take his Calculation as follows : 


«¢ An Acre of Ground contains 160 fquare 
Perches or Rods, each Rod being 16 Feet 
anda half. ‘This Quantity of Land muft 
be fenced about with a Ditch, fix Feet 
wide ; three Rows of Quickfets planted 
upon the Sides of its Banks at a Foot 
Diftance from éach other, and a dry 
Hedge on the Top. A labouring Man 
working for one pM Diem, may 
prepare nine Feet of the Ditch in Length 
in one Day, and cut Stakes and Bufhes, 
and make about five Rods of the dry 
Hedge ina Day; fo that he may prepare 
ie C2° the 
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the Hedge, make the Ditch, plant three . 


Rows of Quickfets, and pay the Expence 
of them after the Rate of two Shillings 
per Hundred, for about three Shillings 
the Perch; the whole Charge of making 


the Fence isa attr Acre of Ground will 


be Seven Pounds Sixteen Shillings. 
‘© Two Acres of Land may be fenced at 


‘ the fame Rate, being 32 Perches long, 


and ten Perches wide, for Nine Pounds 
Six Shillings ; for the fame Reafon, that 
if one hundred Hurdles will hold a thou- 
fand Sheep, two Hurdles added to them 
will fold two thoufand Sheep; that is, if 
the Sheep Pen has 49 Hurdles on each. 
Side, and one at each End, it juft con- 
tains half the Quantity of Ground that it 


‘ would do, if it had the Breadth of two 


Hurdles at the Ends, 


‘IN. B. A Pole or Perch planted with three 
Rows of Quickfets, will take up about 48 
Plants ; fo there will be required to plant a- 
bout an Acre 2496 Plants. 


Vee 
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** ‘Thus having provided a good Fence to 
defend your young Plantation from Dan- 
gers of Cattle, and other Inconveniencies, 
the next Thing to be done is to prepare 
the inclofed Land for Planting, which 
may be performed feveral ways. 


- © Suppofing the Land to be cage betel 


23 
ft 
bre 


in the worft manner with Bufhes, Whins 
or Furze, fothat a — cannot be ufed 
° upon 
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upon it ; then may it be dug and cleanfed 


: for about Six- -pence the fquare Perch ; the 
£ whole Acre, if dug at that Rate, “willl 


come to Four Pounds ; but if the Ground 


-fhould happen to be in that State, that a 


Plough can work im it, an Acre may be 
lowed for about twelve Shiilings. 


. ** ‘The Land being thus prepared, one A- 


‘ cre will contain 40 Plants of Oak at 33 
Feet Diftance; I fhall therefore recom- 


mend, that 40 good Beds of natural Soil 


be prepared on the Acre of Land at the 


aforefaid Diftance of 33 Feet from each 
other ; and that in each Bed five or fix 
Acorns be planted in Fedruary, about four 
Inches deep, which Seafon I chufe rather 
than Autumn, becaufe the over-wet of 


* fonie Winters might rot the Seed; or 


Mice, Squirrels, and fuch-like Animals, 
might deftroy em. Thefe 40 Beds may 
be well prepared by one Man in three 
Days, at one Shilling per Diem ; two hun- 
dred Acorns may be worth about Six- pence, 


and the Planting them worth about Six- 
pence more, which makes inall about 45. 


‘© The Acre of Land being thus fown 


with Oaks, we may interfow the remain- 


ing Part of the Ground with Afh-keys ; 
which have been kept the Winter in dry 
Sand. Thefe will turn to very good Ac- 


‘ count for Underwood, and the Land is 


Palready dug or plowed for our Purpofe. 
s* One 


As 
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— One Bufhel of Afh-keys may be worth 
* two Shillings, the fowing them one Shil- 
* ling, and the harrowing the Ground after 
« fowing will be worth five Shillings more, 
« in alleight Shillings, When the Oak and 
«¢ Afh are come up, they muft be houghed 
¢¢ and cleanfed from Weeds. One Man may 
«© do this Work in three Days, leaving the 
*¢ Diftance of three Feet between the Afhen 
«© Plants; the Expence of this weeding will 
* be three Shillings ; for, I rate a Man’s 
«© Work at one Shilling per Diem, bécaute 
*€ I fuppofe fuch Plantations will be made in 
«¢ thofe Places where Land is cheap, and 
* confequently every Thing elfe is valuable 
** in Proportion. 

«« The fecond Year we may draw fome of 
* the young Oaks, leaving a fingle Plant in 
« each Bed; now it is likely that all the 
«< Acorns which were put into the Ground, 
«« may not come up, therefore I would ad- 
« vife, as the fureft Way to have our Ex- 
* pectations anfwered from the Seeds we 
‘¢ fow, to try the Goodnefs of them, before 
*¢ they are fown, which may be done by 
_ © putting them in Water, and planting only 
© thofe which fink quickly to the Bottom. 

«“ An Acre of Land thus fenced, dug, 
** cleanfed and planted, comes to twelve 
*¢ Pounds and eleven Shillings ; and two 
«* Acres drefied and planted in like manner, 
will coft eighteen Pounds and: fixteen 
¢ Shillings. ‘ © But 


no 
nr 
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* But if the Land be clean enough to ad- 
mit the Plough, then the Charge of fen- 
‘« cing, planting, &c. of one Acre will be 
nine Pounds three Shillings; and the Ex- 
pence of two Acres drefled in the fame 
** manner, twelve Pounds. | 
- © In nine Years after this Plantation has 
* been made, the Afh-Plants will be fit to 
cut for Poles or Hoops, worth upon the 
‘Place ten Shillings per Hundred : If the 
‘« Plants ftand at a Yard Diftance from each 
other, the Acre of Land will then contain 
about 4800 Plants, which may be fcld 
‘ for twenty-four Pounds. 

“ The Quickfet Fence muft be likewife 
cut down, and will yield about tea Loads 
of Bufhes; we will fuppofe them only 
* worth five Shillings per Load,. altho” near 
London they fell for four times 23 much. 
«© ‘The whole Charge of fencing, digging, 
** planting an Acre of Ground with Oaks 
** for Timber, and Ath for Under-wood, 
swith the Profit of the firft nine Years 
*« Growth, may be {een in the following 
© Account,’’ | 


‘Account 
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Account of nine Years after Planting or firft Cutting. 


Expence of fen- Received for 4800 

cing, digging and Afhen Poles, at{ Zs. d& 
fowing an Acre {/. 5s. ¢.| ten Shillings per((_24 o 9 
of Land for’ Tim- (12 11 0] Hundred. ! 

ber, and Under- 


wood. Received more for 
Intereft of the a- ten Load of Bufh- 


hs 05 12 0| es, at five Shil- Mer Pe Ks 
five per Cent. lings per Load. | 


Rent of the Land 
for nine Years, at | 
five Shillings per j eh) 
Acre per Annum. 
For cutting 48007 
Athen Poles, one 


Nine Years Gain. - 26 10 © 


Nine Years Expence.20 13 6 


Man five Days,S 0 o¢ o Neat Profit of the)” 
at one Shilling Plantationin nine >os5 16 6 
per Diem. Years. : 


Nine Years) Ex-\. 
pence, 20 13 6 
ss After this Cutting we may cut again in eight Years Time; 
«© and expect 4 or 5 Poles on each Afhen Plant.” 


Account of feventeen Years after Planting, . or fecond 


Cutting. | 
Rent of the Land Received for 19200 ict. 2 
‘for eight Years, { /.° s. ad.) Afhen Poles, at 6 ph 

at five Shillings oz 0 o| 10Shil. per Hund. \9° °° 
per Annum. ) Received more for 
Expence of cutting’) © ten Loadof Bufhes, $2 10.@ 
1gz00 6Afhen at 5 s. per Load. 
Poles, one Man ete Gained clear of Ex- 
20 Days, at one ¥ pences by the firt +5 16 6 
Shilling per Di- Cutting. 
emt. —~———| The Intereft which ) — 
Seventeen Years might be gainedon $2 06 @ 
Expence, bos a ates ia i Ws rey { 


Seventeen Years Gain 106 12 6 
Seventeen Years Expence 03 0 0 


—_—_— 


Neat Profit of the Plantation in feventeen Years’) 103 12 6 
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dccount ‘of twenty-five Years after Planting, or third 
Cutting. 


Rent for eight Years, }/. s.d.;Received for — Lo) goae 
at 5s. per Acre per »2 0 0} 19200 Athen 
Annum. 


96 09 


Poles at 10s. 
Expence of cutting per Hundred, 


19200 Afhen Poles, Received more 
one Man 20 Days, ¢' ° ©} forten Loads of 
at ts. per Diem, Buthes, at 5s. 
per Load. 
Gained clear of 
Expences by the 
fecond cutting. 


The Intereft 
which might be 
gained on 103 /, 
L2is0 O4..40 3S 
Years at 5 per 
Cent. 

25 Years Gain —- 243 10 6 

25 Years Expence—oo3 00 


O02 10 © 


25 Years Expence-—3 00 


103 12 6 


O41 80 


Neat Profit in 
25 Years bao aes 


To which may be added the Value of 


the 40 Oaks, then worth 10s. per e260 10 6 


‘Tree, which makes in all 


This is Mr. Bradley’s Calculation Word 
for Word, in his New Improvement of Plant- 
ing, Page 65, &e. 


I believe, whoever tries the Experiment, 
will find it anfwer as he has mentioned there, 
and in my Opinion with much lefs Expence. 
Perhaps the Ground may be already fenced, 
and require no digging, but plowing; it 
may be alfo worth no more than one Shil- 

ID ling 
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- ling an Acre, or perhaps not worth fo much, 
Labour may be much cheaper than he reck- 
ons it to be; efpecially in the North of Eng- 
land, and in Wales, where a Man is very 
well fatished for Six or Seven Pence a Day, 
and finds himfelf too. ‘Thefe and feveral o- 
ther Articles might be much cheaper than 
Mr. Bradley mentions in his Calculation. 

Having taken the Liberty to infert here 
Mr. Bradley's Method of planting, for the 
Encouragement of my Reader, I fhall beg 
leave to offer fuch an one, as I have found 
an{wer very well, by often Experience, of 
thofe Trees which are moft likely to ‘turn 
out to the Planter’s Advantage. 

As there will be no Neceffity to be very 
prolix on thofe Trees I fhall treat of, I will 
give my Reader the fhorteft Method poffible 
for propagating each. 

TheGround you defign your Plantation!for, © 
fhould be very well fenced (if not fo already) 
which may be done according to Mr. Brad- 
fey’s Direétion ; or if you pleafe, thus; 7. :e. 

Make what is generally called a dry Wall 
of Stone only, without Mortar, and a- 
bout four Feet high : This Wall will be 
very ferviceable to keep out all fort of Tref- 
pafs, when Banks often fail; and will alfo _ 
keep the Bank from falling, which ought to 
be fomething higher than the Wall, wit! in 
Side the Ground; onthe Top of wl ich 
you fhould plant a Row of Quick-fet ; a ie 

“Sd con 
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cond Row at the Foot of the Bank within 
the Plantation: Without, a third Row, a- 
bout a Foot from the Wall: Before the laft 
Row makea dead Hedge, to prevent Cat- 
tle’s browfing the Shoots. This will fecure 
the Plantation effectually. Never grudge a 
a little Expence in fencing, for if Cattle 
break into your Plantation, and bite off the 
young leading Shoot, all will be irretrieve- 
ably undone. * The Antients were very 
cautious in this, 


White-thorn, Holly, Black-thorn, Wil- . 
low, Hazel, &c. are very proper Quickfets 
_ for fencing ; the Willow will foon grow to 
be a Fence, from Cuttings. 


Let Hedges too be made to fence thy Groves 
From Cattle; chiefly when the Leaf is young, 
And not inur’d to Suff’ring ; befides Storms, 
And the Sun's Heat, the Buffelo and Goats, 
And Sheep, and greedy Heifers, burt thy Vines, 
Nor does the Winter, fliff with hoary Frof, 
Nor Summer, when it dries anddurns the Rocks, 
So noxious, as thofe browzing Stragglers, prove ; 


D2 Which 


* Texenda fepes etiam, & pecus omne tenendum eft. 
Precipue dum frons tenera, &¢. = Virg. 2 Geor. 37%. 
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Which, biting, wound the Bark 5. and in the Scar 


Of their bard Teeth the rankling Venam leave. 
Tis for no other Crime an born'’d He-goat* 


Sacred to Bacchus, om each Altar bleeds. 


This being finithed, manage the Ground 
according to its Suirtice if over-grown with 
Buthes, Rocce. CF, they fhould be well 
digged up, or plowed, that they may be 
ready for planting, which i is to be done in 
the following manner ; 

Gather a fufficient Quantity of Acorns of 
tall ftraight thriving Trees ; preferve half of 
them in Sand ’till the February following ; 
the other half you are to fet thus ; 

Divide the Ground into fmall Spots about — 
Ao or 50 Feet Diftance each from the other, 
and fet four or five Acorns in each Spot 8 or . 
10 Inches. apart, about two Inches deep ; 
be fure to cover them, left the Mice, @&e. 
find them out, and akira y your whole Plan- 
tation; which they will not fail to do, if 
any appear above Ground, +} 

: * In 
a 


et, album 
Libero caprum. Hor. 8 Ode, 3 Lib. 


——_—— Greges procul inde repellens. 
«Ff. Vanierit predium Rufticum, 96. 


+I muft obferve here a very wrong Method fome ad- 
vife, and others wes to featter the Acorns promifeuoufly, 
and 
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* In the intermediate Spaces, fow Afh- 
keys, which are to be cut for Hoops, Poles, 

This is one way of making a Plantation 
of Oak and Ath; but I own I cannot think 
it the beft; for the Ath is very deftructive 
to moft Plants in- its Neighbourhood ;_ not 
only on account of its Juices being noxious 
to whatever grows near it ; but alfo by pufh- 
jing out its Roots to fuch a vaft Diftance, it 
muft attract a great deal of that Nourifh- 
ment which ought to fupport the adjacent 
Tree in its Growth ; and this muft be the 
Cafe where Ath keys are fown fo near the 
- Acorns, | 

The Ath will foon out-grow the Oak, as 
it is of much quicker Growth; and by 
pufhing out lateral Roots, will, in a great 
meafure rob the Oak of its Nourifhment. 
Befides they both require different Soils; the 
Oak a ftrong and ftiff Soil, the Afh a light 
one. I think much the better way to make 
feparate Plantations for each. 


The Culture of the OAK, 


When your Ground is prepared to receive 
your Seed, make {mall Spots all over it, a- 
| bout 


” 


and only cover them by Plough or Harrow; fome muft ne- 
ceflarily remain above-ground, which intice Vermin to de- 
ftroy the whole. tate 

* Afh-keys remain fometimes ’till the fecond Spring be- 
fore they appear. 
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bout eight Feet Diftance from each other 5 
fet in each Spot four or five Acorns freth ga- 
thered, about two or three Inches deep 5 
take care that you leave none uncovered, 
for the Reafons before-mentioned. This ts 
donein Autumn. The February following, 
(having ee, fome Acorns in Sand as 
pefore-advifed) ! fet three or four in each Spot, 
deft chofe fet in Autumn fhould by any means 
fail. ‘The Planter would do well to mark 
with a little Stick, when he éets his Acorns 
in Autumn, sehr he is to fet thofe in 
Spring, left he fhould injure the firft Set, 
or put two in the fame Hole, 

The four or. five firft Years they muft be 
carefully weeded, if the Weeds are fuffered 
to grow, they will attract much of the Plants 
Nourifhment*. When you find the Plants 
grow ftrong, and upright, you are then to 
remove phen all but two, from each Spot, 
tranfplanting them into your Nurfery, three 
Feet Diftance from each other, in Rows 
three Feet apart. You fhould fhortes the 
down-right Tap-root, which will render 
them fafer to tranfplant again into Clumps, 
Hedge-rows, (¢. 

Th he two Plants left in the Spot (which 
ought to have been the moft promifing of the 
whole) may remain there two or three 

Years, 


2  Neglectis arenda filix innafcitur agris. Hor, 
For a ne leted Field 
“Shall for the Fi ire its ‘Thorns pe Thiftles yield. 
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Years, by which Time you will fee which 
is moft likely to make the beft Tree, leav- 
Ing that to remain for good ; -- remove the 
other as before. You may fow the Ground 
between the Spots the firft and fecond Year 

with Peas, Beans, or any fuch Annuals, but 
. not too near the Acorns. 

Some Authors advife fowing Acorns, 
Keys, &c. indifcriminately with Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, or other Grain ; a Method 
which will by no means anfwer. Becaule, 
firft, the Crop of Wheat, or whatever it be, 
will caufe your Plants to come up fo very 
weak, as feldom or never to recover it. Se- 
condly, when you reap or mow your Grain, 
the Workmen muft infallibly tread down 
your Plants, and ruin their Sap-veffels. It 
will be Labour loft, and your Expedtation, 
if you expect any Good, difappointed, 


) (Of the ASH. 
Your Ground being prepared, as before, 


fow the Keys as foon as ripe ; cover them 
as well as poflibly you can ; keep the Ground 
clear of Weeds. When they appear above- 
ground, which fometimes will not be ’till 
the'fecond Spring after fowing, they muft 
be thinn’d, where you find them too thick, 
letting the moft promifing Plants remain, at 
the Diftance of four Feet. In two Years 

after 


+ Eruerem male nata.——J. Vanierii Pred. Ruf. 96. 


/ 
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after, remove every other Plant into your 
Nurfery ; ; fhorten the Tap-roots (thofé 
Roots which fhoot perpendicularly) never 
prune the lateral fibres, unlefs bruifed in tak- 
ing up; and by no means cut off the leading 
Shoot of the young Plant. 

Now every Plant will be eight Feet apart, 
which may be left fo, ’till they grow near as 
big as your Leg; then cut down every other 
one, which will put out young Shoots, and 
be fit for Poles, Hoops, and othtr Ufes in 
fix or feven Years Time. So that you will 
be able to cut from fuch a Plantation every 
fix or feven Years, a great many Hoops, 
_ Poles, and Fire-wood ; and there will remain 
fo many Trees for Timber. 

It is faid, that the Roots of Afh are equal 
in Circumference to the Branches. Iknow 
it firikes its Roots a prodigious Length from 
the Body, by which means it ftands fecure 
againft Storms. 


Nee veteres agitantur orni. Hor. ix Ode. 1. 1. 


Of the ELM. 


Some Authors mention incredible Ways 
of raifing this Tree; fome fay that Chips of 
this Tree will oroWw 3 fome advife fetting 
Branches of it ; others from Seed. As to 
the two firft, I believe them impracticable ; 
and as to the laft, I could never find any 
Seed worth gathering | on the Engijh Elm ; 

8 tho’ 
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tho’ the Witch Elm bears Seed plentifully ; 
and fhould be cultivated that way, and the 
young Plants removed at two Years into the 
Nurfery. However, if the common Elm 
_ bore Seed in the greateft Plenty, the readieft 
way is this; 

You muit procuré a Parcel of Elm Trees 
for Stools, When you have prepared your 
Ground well, (which fhould be entirely clear 
of the Roots of all Weeds) in this Ground 
. you are to tranfplant your Elms at fix Feet 
Diftance, in Autumn ; ftake them, to pre- 
vent the Wind from blowing them down ; ; 
and lay dry Litter, or Fern, not Dung, a- 
bout their Roots, to prevent the Froft and 
Sun from injuring the Roots. + 

Let the Tree remain whole for two or 
three Years; then with a Saw cut off the 
Trunk within a Foot from the Ground ; 
then prune it fmooth with a keen Knife. * 
Cover the Wound with Clay. 

Thefe Stools will pufh out lateral Shoots) 
which may be laid in the following manner : 

Bend the Branch gently towards the 
Ground (fome make a Slit in that Part which 
is put in the Earth) then cover it with half 
a Foot of Earth, obferving to leave a Foot or 

more 


t Ne Bruma torpefcat iners, aut fole fitivi 
Ardeat. F. Vanieri Pradium Ruficum p. 100% 


_ F—————--———ne ferro lede retufo 
Semina ——Vir«. 2 Geor. 1. 300. 


Nor with a blunted Pruner burt your Shoots. 
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more (according to the Length of your 
Layer) of its {mall End above-ground. If 
the Weight of Earth will not be fufficient 
to keep it under-ground, you muft faften it 
with two or three wooden Pegs. That you 
may not fail in this Operation, pleafe to ob- 
ferve the Plate. ere 


a a, The Trunk or Stool. 

bb bb, The wooden Pegs to fix the Layer down 

c, That Part of ihe Layer under-ground. 

ad, The Shit. pos 

e, That Part of the Layer above-ground, which afters 
evards becomes the Tree. ; 

ft; Another. Layer without a Shit. 


If the Seafon fhould prove dry, they may 
be watered now and then, which will caufe 
them to take Root the better. When they 
have taken fufficient Root (which is gene- 
rally in a Year’s Time) remove them into 
the Nurfery, about three Feet each from 
the other: This-is beft done in Autumn; if 
you cover their Roots, when tranfplanted, 
with Litter or Haulm, it willbe of great fetvice 
to keep the Froft from their Roots. The 
Nurfery you plant them in fhould be well 
digged, and clear of all Weeds. The Au- 

tumn 
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tumn following prune off all the lateral 
‘Shoots which grow near the Bottom, but 
never cut any of the Head, efpecially the 
leading Shoot. In this Nurfery they are to 
remain, ’till you think fit to remove them 
where they are to be for good; not forgetting 
to keep the Ground clear of Weeds, and 
prune all lateral Shoots, as before directed. 
This Tree may be tranfplanted, when very 
_ large, if regularly trained up ina Nurfery. 
It fhould not be planted deep ; it is the beft 
Way to raife the Earth about it, and plant 
fhallow ; faften it with Stakes, to prevent 
the Wind’s blowing it down, or fhaking it. 
This Tree feldom thrives, when planted 
clofe, as in a Wood, or to make a Grove of 
it: But in Hedge-rows it does very well, 
where it can have a free Air from both Sides 
. it; and is very proper for this Purpofe, as 
its Shade is not hurtful to what grows under 
it, at leaft, not fo much as other Trees, 
Some propagate this Tree from Suckers 
taken from the Roots of old Trees; but this 
_ is no good Way, as they are feldom taken up 
with good Roots. 
This Tree likes a hard Loam, neither toa 
moift nor too dry. 


Of the BEACH-TREE. 


This is raifed from its Maft (Seed) fown 
as foon as ripe; if for large Plantations, ma~- 
| E2 naged 
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naged as the Oak. If fown in a Nurfery ta 
remove the Plants, let the Ground be as near 
as can like to that you intend to remove them 
to for good (as indeed ought to be the Cafe 
with all Trees, but efpecially this) for, if 
this Tree be railed on a good Soil, and af- 
terwards removed into a poor one, they fel- 
dom thrive ; tho’ they like a barren Soil, 
and will thrive admirably well on the Decli- 
vities of chalky, cold and barren Hills, if 
inured to fuch Places from the Beginning. 
They thrivetoo in the fat, rich Valley, and do 
mighty well in Parks, and near Houfes, as 
Deer and Swine are very fond of the Maft, 
The Leaves of this Tree are of fuch a beau- 
tiful Colour, and afford fuch a refrefhing 
Shade, that well might the Paftoral Poet 
place his Shepherds under it. * 


Of the Wild Black-Cherry-Tree, 


This is propagated from the Stones, fowed 
in large Plantations, as directed for the Oak, 
or ina Spot of Ground, in order to remove 
into the Nurfery. You may fow one half 
in Autumn; the other in bebruary ; be fure 
to cover them, for the Mice, &c. will de- 
{troy them, if they fhould find them out, 
When they come up, weed them; the fe- 
cond Year they may be removed into the 

i  Nurfery, 


—————.* Sub tegmine fagi,  ViRG Ty 
Bencath the Covert of a Spreading Beach, 
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Nurfery, at three Feet Diftance every Way ; 
' when you think them big enough to re- 
move, tranfplant them where they are to 
remain: In doing this never lop off the 
leading Shoot, but you may prune the Roots, 
and efpecially the T'ap-roots. They do very 
well in Hedge-rows, about 15 Feet diftant, 
where they will bear plentifully: The Fruit 
will very amply pay the Planter for his 
Trouble ; and the Wood, when cut down, 
is little inferior either in Goodnefs or Colour 
to Mahogony. It isa very quick Grower ; 
I know a Place where four of this Tree now 
grow, which were planted not quite 50 Years 
ago, that are’ 30 Inches fquare. For my 
part, I do not know the Tree I would fooner 
plant than this, unlefs it be the Oak. 


Of the CHESNUT. 


Both the Horfe and eating Chefnut are 
propagated from the Nuts. The eating Chef- 
nut affords excellent Timber, and has this 
peculiar Property, that when once feafoned, 
it never {wells or fhrinks. The Wine Vef- 
{els in Italy and Portugal are made of this 
Wood, ‘There were, about 130 Years ago, 
as appears by Gerrard’s Hiftory of Plants, 
great Woods of Chefnut in England, par- 
ticularly within a Mile of Feverfham, in 


Kent. 
This 
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_ This Tree (the Chefnut) fays the inge- 
nious Mr. Miller, was in greater Plenty. a~ 
mongft us than at prefent, as may be proved 
by the old Buildings in Loxdon, which were 
for the moft Part of this Timber. In Fitz 
Stephen’s Defcription of Londou, written in 
Henry the Second’s Time, about 600 Years 
ago, he fpeaks ofa very noble Foreft of Chef- 
nut, which grew on the North-Part of it. 
The Wood of this Tree is durable beyond 
the Oak. You may be provided with the 
Nuts every Year at the Fruiterer’s in London, 
who have them from Portugal; but as they 
will not kecp long out of the Hufks, I think 
it beft to fet thofe you gather off Trees 
stowing here with us, then you will be fure 
to have them frefh : But if the laft cannot be 
eafily had, the frft may; and fhould be put 
into Water, that you may guefs at their 
Goodneis by their Weight ; thofe that fink 
immediately, you may fet ; thofe that {wim, 
throw away, as good for nothing. Though 
fometimes thofe that are the weightielt, 
and fink the moft readily, mifcarry ; for 
when they are kept too long, they lofe their _ 
vegetative Quality, notwithftanding they ap- 
oa firm and ponderous. Set the Nuts in 
ows, about fix Inches apart, and a Foot 
Row from Row; keep the Ground clear of 
Weeds. . When you remove them from the 
Nurfery Beds, which may be in three Years 
after anak: cut off the down-right ‘Tap- 
roots, 
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roots, which will caufe them to ftrike out 
lateral Fibres, and which will make them 
lefs fubject to mifcarry, when removed for 
good. ‘This is the beft Way where you in- 
tend them for Avenues, or Clumps, or Wil- 
dernefs ; but for Timber-Trees, fet the Nuts 
where they are to remain, and manage them 
according to Mr. Mi/ler’s Direction, which. 
pleafe to take in his own Words, as the very 
beft manner of raifing this Tree: 


‘© Having fenced your Ground well, 
** and plowed it to a fine Filth, make Fur- 
*° rows fix Feet Diftance from each other, 
«© in which you fhould lay the Nuts about 
“ten Inches apart, covering them with 
“ Earth, about three Inches thick; and 
“ when they come up, clear them from 
“Weeds. When thefe -have remained 
* three or four Years, you will have many 
** of thefe Trees to remove, which fhould 
*« be done at the Seafon before direéted (in 
“ Odfober or February) \eaving the Trees 
“© about three Feet Diftance in the Rows 3 
“© at which Diftance, they may remain for 
“ two.orthree Years more, when you fhould 
** remove every other Tree, to make Room 
for the remaining, which will reduce the 
‘© whole Plantation to fix Feet {quare: Then 
cutdown every other Tree (making choice 
‘© of the leaft promifing) within a Foot of 
_ © the Ground, in order to make Stools for 
4. | « Poles, 
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Poles, Hoops, &c. which in feven Year$ 
Time will be ftrong enough to lop for 
thofe Ufes; for which Purpofes they are 
preferable to moft other Trees; fo that 
every feventh Year here will bea frefh 
Crop, which will pay the Rent of the 
Ground, and all other incumbent charges, 
and at the fame time a full Crop of grow- 
ing ‘Timber left upon the Ground: But 
as the large Trees increafe in Bulk, fo 
their Diftance of twelve Feet fquare will 
be too {mall ; therefore when they have 
grown to a Size for {mall Boards, you 
fhould fell every other Tree, which will 
reduce ‘them to twenty-four Feet fquare ; 
which is a proper Diftance for them to re- 


‘main for good: This will give Air to the 


Under-wood (which by this time would 
be too much over-hung by the Clofenefs 
of the large Trees) by which means that 
will be greatly encouraged, and the {mall 
Timber felled will pay fufficient Intereft 
for the Money at firft laid out in planting, 
€c. with the Principal alfo ; fo that all 
the remaining Trees are clear profit; for 
the Under-wood full continuing, will 


pay the Rent of the Ground, and all o- 


ther Expences; and what a fine Eftate 
here will be for a fucceeding Generation 


“in about fourfcore Years, 1 leave every 
© one to judge.” 


Of 
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Of th SYCAMORE, 


This Tree is a very quick Grower, and itt 
preat Efteem with the Turner and Mufical- 
Inftrument-maker. It is raifed as the Ath, 
by fowing the Keys. ‘This Tree refifts the 
* Spray the beft of any Tree. I have feen 
other ‘Trees near the Sea appear as if they 
had been fhorn, occafioned by the Spray. 
The Sycamore is very proper to fhelter 
Plantations from the Sea; an Inftance of 
which may be feen at Margam, in Glanur- 
ganfhire, a delightful Seat, lately belonging 
to the ancient Family of Man/fe/; now tothe 
worthy and Rev. Mr. Talbot, of the Houfe 
of Lacock, in Wiltfhire.. Thefe Trees keep . 
off the Spray from one of the fineft Oran- 
geries, perhaps, in Ewrope : Here are Orange, 
Citron, Lime, and Limon Trees of prodigi- 
ous Bignefs, fome of which meafure twenty 
eight Inches in Girt, about half a Foot from 
the Ground, ‘The Branches f{pread about 
eighteen Feet Diameter; are about twenty 
Feet high. They never have the leaft arti- 
_ ficial Heat: They are about a Mile from the 
Sea; defended from the North by a large 
flanting Wood and Hill; from the Weft by 
a Grove ; from the Eaft by the Building. 
This Place is perhaps one of the hotteft in 
England, owing to the Reflexibility of the 

F rocky 
gs is a watery Mift, like a fmall Rain, arifing from 
ea. 
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rocky Hills above, on which the Sun’s Rays 
are reflected, and falling almoft perpendicu- 
larly on the Banks of Sand, which are near, 
are refracted back again. This Tree thrives 
in mott Soils, 


Of the WALNUT. 


The Walnut, by feiting the Nuts in Rows, 
about fix or eight Inches apart, and removed 
into the Nurfery three Feet apart. As this 
Tree will neither bear pruning nor removing 
very well, it will be the beft Way to fet the 
Nuts where they are to remain. Preferve 
the Nuts in their green Hufks. It loves a 
marly Soil. 


Of the POPLAR. 


There are feveral Kinds of this Tree, as 
the white, the Abele, the trembling Poplar, 
or Afpen. All are propagated by Cuttings, 
or large ftrait Boughs; plant them in Fe- 
bruary, thrufting them into the Ground, 
having made a Hole for them with an Iron- 
Bar, left the Bark fhould be torn off or 
bruifed in pufhing them into the Earth. In 
a moift Soil they will readily take Root, and 
foon be large Trees. This Tree is very pro- 
per where you require Shelter in a fhort 
time. It is faid they grow twenty Feet ina 
Seafon. Theré can be no greater Advantage 
made of Bogs than planting them with this 
Tree, which in a few years will grow to be 

: fit 


I 
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fit for Boards for wainfcoting, Turnery-ware, 
for Hop-Poles, and Fire-wood. 


Of the Willow, Withy, and Sally. 


Thefe are al! propagated in the fame Way 
as the Poplar ; they love a moift Soil, + 


Of th LIME-TREE. 


This Tree is raifed as the Elm, by Layers; 
the beft Time is about Michaelmas : In one 
Year’s Time they will take Root; remove 
them into your Nurfery three Feet diftant in 
Rows, each Row about fix Feet apart. Sir 
Thomas Brown, fays Mr. Miller, mentions 
one of thefe Trees which grew in Norfolk, 
that was fixteen Yards in Circuit, a Foot and 
a half above Ground ; in Height thirty 
“Yards, and in the leaft Part of the Trunk it 
_ was eight Yards and an half. 


Of th FIR-TREE. 


All Kinds of Fir, Pine, Cedar, and Cy- 
ptus are raifed from the Seed; you fhould, 
if poflible, get the Cones, and by foaking 
them in Water all Night, the Seed will come 
out. If for Timber, fow the Seed in 
Patches, where they are to remain, each 
Patch about ten Feet Diftance. ‘The Earth 

fhould be plowed or digged to a fine FiJth, 
ea: F 2 free 


+ Fluminibus gaudent falices, et populus alba. 
J. Vanierit Pred, Rufi. 98. 
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free from Weeds and large Stones; cover. 
* the Seeds about half'an Inch, or fomething 


lefs; over which lay Peafe-haulm, or 


.Furze ; this is to keep off the Birds, which 


will. be very apt to fall’ on the Seed-— 
hufk, as they appear on the Top of the fe- 
minal Leaves, and will peck and injure the 
young Plants. Furze is_beft, where it can 
be had. Befides, this Covering, if not too 
clofe, will keep the Sun from fcorching the 


‘Plants. Draw a little Earth to them, as 


they grow up, which will greatly ftrengthen 
them. Thin them, as you fee occafion, and 
remove thofe you take up into your Nurfery, 
planting them three Feet every way apart. 
Take up as much earth with them as you 
can, without injuring the remaining Plants ; 
never cut the Roots or Branches; give them 


a gentle watering, to fettle the Earth to their 
‘Roots. You fhould take care to thin the 


Plants in the Patches, till you take all away - 
but one (the moft promifing) in every Patch, 


‘They will require no further Care than keep- 


ing them clear of Weeds, and out of Cattle’s 
way. ‘Phe Scots Pine loves a chalky Soil, 
and will thrive on Hilis, tho’ ever fo cold. 
The Spruce requires a ftiff, {trong Soil, for 
in fuch they thrive in Norway and Sweden, 


Of the CEDAR. 
The Cedar of Lebanon might be cultivated 


to very great advantage, as no Hill can-be too. 


bleak, 


- 
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bleak or cold for it. It is raifed as the Pine, 
from Seed; the Seed are never the worfe 


for being five or fix Years old, if keptin the” « 


Cones. You fhould fow the Seed in Boxes, 


that you may have the Conveniency of re- 


moving them to the Shade in Summer, 


which they much require. The. leading 


Shoot fhould at firft be guided with a Stick, 

for they are apt toincline. The fooner cu 
better you remove them out of the Boxes ; 

that is, after the fecond Year. Never lop 
this Tree. You find in the firft Book of 
Kings, what a vaft Quantity of this Cedar 
grew on Mount Lebanon, in Solomon's Time. 
Now I think Travellers * fay, they are re- 


_ duced to a very few. 


Having given my Readers thefe thort Di- 
rections to raife the moft profitable Timber, — 
I fhall beg leave to add a few Rules for Bone. 
ing, which, if carefully obferved, will be 
found by Experience to anfwer very well. 


RU LE. 


Plow and harrow your Ground well, to 


clear it from all noxious Weeds and Roots ; 
and befides, by often plowing and digging, 


you + crumble the Earth, and by that means 
the 


* Rauwolf avd Maundrel’s Trawtli: 
+ Optima putri 
Arva folo. Vire. 2Georg. 26. 


Vomere procindens ter vel quater arva. 
—Vanierii Pred, Ruf. 96, 
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the fulphurous aereal Particles mix with it, 
which will be Melioration enough, Dung 
being prejudicial to moft Trees. 


Il. 


Never fift your Earth, becaufe when it is 
fo very fine, the Particles will unite fo clofely, 
as to endanger rotting the Roots, when Rain 
falls ; and will alfo prevent the Air from pe- 
netrating to their Roots. Air is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary towards promoting vegetable life, as 
is fufficiently proved by that learned and 
worthy Divine, Dr. Hales, in his excellent 
Book of vegetable Staticks, Page 148, where 
he fays, ** by the Experiment on Vines (chap. 
‘* 3. of the fame Book) we faw the very 
““S great Quantity of Air, which was con- 
© tinually afcending from the Vines, thro’ 
** the Sap in the Tubes; which manifeftly 
“ fhews what Plenty of it is taken in by 
“ the Vegetables, and is perfpired off with 
‘* the Sap through the Leaves.” 


Uf, 


~ Your Nurfery, in which you intend to 
train your young Plants for removing, ought 
to be very well digged, and free from all 
Weeds; and fuch a Soil and Situation as is 
moft like to that you defign your Trees 
fhould be tran{planted to for good. For, if 
your Trees are taken from a good Soil to a 

2 fteril 
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fteril one, from a deep to a thallow, froin 
a {tiff toa light, Gc, they will feldom thrive. 


PV: 

* Set the largeft growing Trees by them- 
felyes, not too near thofe of a humbler 
Growth ; becaufe the large growing Trees 
will over-fhadow the fmalier, and be conti- 
nually dropping on them, which will ftint 
them intirely in their Growth. 


v. 


When you tranfplant a Tree, let the 
Ground you remove it to be prepared before 
you take it up. Plant it as foon as poffible ; 
for the Wind will dry the Fibres of the 
Roots; or the Wet, if expofed to it, moul- 
der and rot them, when kept too long out 
of the Ground. 

VI. 


If your Trees have been any Time out of 
the Earth, and the Roots grown dry, it will 
be proper to foak them in Water for 24 
Hours. I had five hundred Beach Trees, 
which were fix Weeks from the Time they 
were taken up to the Time I planted them, 
expofed to the Weather ; I foaked them in 
Soap-fudds for one Day and Night; they ail | 
etowed but one. I cut off the Tap-roots 
and {mall Fibres. 

Vil. If 


Nunquam fe parva nigris in faltibus arbor 
Tolik humo grandes inter, 9c.—V anierii Pred. Ruf. 96. 
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~ Tfa ‘Tree ‘is tranfolanted as foon as it is 
P 2 


taken up, you fhould be very {paring in 


pruning either the Roots or Branches ; bee: 
cutting off thofe that crofs each other, o 
the down-right ‘Tap-roots, and thofe that are 
bruifed., Above all never, HP the seeging 
Shoot. 

pees 


WwW hen Trees have been. long out of the 
cound, you fhould prune off all the capil- 
lary Fi ibres clofe to.the Place they thoot from, 


‘for if lefe on they will rot, and endanger, 


_ the whole Tree. | 
| ) ie | | 
As there are a great many People, who 
pretend to. great Knowledge in Planting, 
pronounce with a decifive, Air, ‘“* Thofe 
** Trees will never grow which have their 
Branches intire ; becaufe, fay thefe fuper- 
ficial Examiners, this Tree with fo many 
<< Branches will rob the Roots of their Nou- 
‘© rifament.”’. How far this is right I will 
leave my Readers to guefs-by the following 
Experiment of that. ingenious Writer, Mr. 
‘Miller, in his firft Vol. of the Gardener's 
Diéitonary, « T, (fays this experienced, 
“ Gentleman). in the Month of Od. 1723; 


cc 


ce 


“© made Choice of two Standard Almond - 


* Trees, of equal Strength and Age. Thefe 
ms i took up as carefully; as poffible, and hav- 
ce ing 


ce 
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_ © ing prepared their Roots, (that is, cut out 


“€ aj] Roots that were briniea! and: croffed 


_ *€ each other, and the Tap- HOE) I pruned 


® their Picidsi in the following manner, v7z. 


“< of one of them I only cue off the {mall 
« Branches, and fuch as were bruifed or 
“broken, but preferved all the ftrong 
<¢ Branches intire. Of the other I fhortened 
“all the Rrong Branches, and pruned Off 
«¢ all the weak and broken Shoots, as is the 
<° common Practice. 

“ "Thefe two Trees I planted in the histie 
¢¢ Soil, and to the fame Situation, gave them 
wn both equal Attendance, and managed 
<¢ them both as nearly alike as poffible; yet 
‘© in the Spring, when thefe Trees began to 
“ fthoot, That, whofe Branches were intirely 
*« preferved, came out early, continued to 


 thoot out ftronger, and is at prefent much — 


“ ‘Yarger, aud in better Health than the o- 
“ ther. And fince this, I have made feve- 
* ral other Experiments of the like Nature, 
«<-which have conftantly fucceeded in the 


“© fame Manner ; from whence it is reafon- 


‘able to conclude, that the fhortening of 
‘© the Branches is a great Injury to all new- 
* planted Trees. + _ 

X. 


It is plain from the Experiment in Rule 
Ix. phat Leaves and Branches are necefiary 
G to 

_+ This is further proved in the Memoirs of M. le Norman, 


 Stultum ef? amittere radices quas habemus ; ut acquiramus 
novas. "THEOPH, 
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to attract the Sap from the Roots (and not — 
rob the Roots of their Nourifhment, for the 
Support of the Tree. To prove this further, 
pleafe to take an Experiment of the good Dr. 
Hales, who cut off feveral Branches of Ap- 
ple Trees, Pear, Cherry, and Apricot Trees, 
two ofa Sort. They were of feveral Sizes, 
from three to fix Feet long, with propor- 
tional lateral Branches; and the tranfverfe 
Cut of the largeft Part of their Stems was 
about an Inch Diameter. . | 
_ He ftripped the Leaves off of one Bough 

of each Sort, and then fet their Stems in fe- 
parate Glaffes, pouring in known Quantities 
of Water. ‘The Boughs with Leaves on 
them imbibed fome 15 Ounces, fome 20, 
25, or 30 Ounces in 12 Hours Day, more or 
lefs, in Proportion to the Quantity of Leaves 
they had ; and when weighed, they were 
lighter at Night than in the Morning, they 
having perfpired little. er 

| XI, 


Nothing can be much more prejudicial to 
‘Trees, than lopping them; for Wounds in 
Trees imbibe Moifture very freely ; that if 
there be but a few, or no Branches or Leaves, 
to perfpire it off, it will mix with the Sap, 
and by diftending the Veffels too much, will 
prevent their Attra¢tion. 


XII. 
When a Tree is tranfplanted, give it a 
good watering, to fettle the Earth to the 
| Roots ; 
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Roots; and do fo every now and then, if 
_ the Seafon fhould prove dry. But take great 
Care left you give it too much, which has 
been the Occafion of deftroying more new- 
planted Trees, than many imagine ; becaule 
by pouring Water continually, as it were, 
to the Roots of Trees, the Sap-Veflels be- 
come fo faturate, that even the Sap cannot 
pafs. ‘The Tree can neither perfpire, nor 
imbibe, as you may be fully fatisfied by the 
laft quoted Experiment of the Reverend Dr. 
flales, where the Quantity of Water imbib’d 
by thofe Branches with Leaves on, decreafed 
very much every Day, the Sap-Veflels being 
too much faturate with Water, to let any 
more pafs; fo that ufually in four or five 
Days Time the Leaves faded and withered. 
How much more injurious muft too much 
' Water prove to new-planted Trees, that. 
have neither Leaves nor Branches, to per- 
{pire it off? Leaves ferve for Lungs, in which 
are excretory Ducts to feparate and carry off 
redundant Fluids. 
Capillary Veffels, fays Dr. Hales, cannot 
protrude Sap, without the Affiftance of 
Leaves, but they imbibe plentifully. 


XIII, » 


Ever-greens require lefs Water than deci- 
duous Trees, becaufe they perfpire lefs. 


G2 XIV. The 
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ans "ONE: 


The Danger of over-watering Trees is 
greater in Winter than in Summer; when 
the Weather is cold, than when it is warm. 
Then the Sap is more condenfed, and the 


‘Tree not able to perfpire as freely. 


XV, 


When your Tree is tranfplanted, ftake it, 
that the Wind may have no Power over it, 


XVI. 


Plant the Tree, as near as may be, the 
fame Depth as it grew in before. Obferve 
tho’, that if the Ground you take it from be 
dry, and that you remove it to be moift, in 


that Cafe plant fhallow, and raife the Earth 


over the Roots pretty high. I cannot think 


_any great matter whether the Tree be planted 


-in the fame Situation it grew in before, that 


is, whether that Part of it which faced the 
South, &e. be placed to face the South, &ec. 
tho’ a great many Authors advife it as a very 


‘neceflary Point. A * very modern pretty 


* 
~ 


Writer recommends it; perhaps it might be 
requifite, I don’t pretend to affirm to the 


contrary, efpecially in that ++ Country where 


the Heat of the Sun is violent, and imbibes 
from that Part which faces it plentifully ; 
: and 

* Vanierii, Pred, Ruflicum, + Frauce, . 
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and may require to ftand, when tranfplanted, 
in the fame Pofition, 


XVII. 


Cover the Roots with long Litter, Peafe- 
haulm, or Fern, to prevent the Froft, Wind 
and Sun from penetrating to the Roots. 


- 


XVIII. 


_ The Seafon for tranfplanting deciduous 
Trees is in utumn, when the Leaves begin 
to fall, except the Oak, which, according 
to Mr. Miller, fhould be juft when it begins — 
_to puth out. Ido not remember his Reafons 
for it ; but lam fure he had fufficient ones ; 
and his Reader may fafely follow his Direc- 
tions in moft Things, 

Where the Ground is wet, the Spring is 
the beft Seafon, left too much Wet in Win- 
ter fhould rot the Roots, 


XIX. 


_ Ever-greensare beft tranfplanted in the lat- 
ter End of March, or Beginning of April ; 
for if they are planted in Autumn or Win- 
ter, at which Time the Sap moves flowly in 
them, they will be very apt to mifcarry. I 
_have known them do very well, when 
tranfplanted in Augu/f, or the Beginning of 
September, 


XX, All 
‘ 


re 
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All coniferous Trees, as the Fir, Pine, 
Cedar, @c. fhould be raifed by fowing the. 
Seed as foon as poflible after the Seeds are 
taken out of the Cones; (for if thefe Seeds 
are long out of the Cones, they lofe their 
vegetative Quality) the Way of getting the 
Seeds out of the Cones is, in the leffer Sort, 
by foaking them in Water; in the greater, 


as the Cedar, by flitting them through with 
a fharp-pointed Iron. 


Iam very fenfible, that this fhort Trea- 
tife will fall under the Cenfure of a great 
many who read an Author more for the 
fake of Criticizing, than on account of In- 
ftruction. However, as I am certain it 
may be of public and private Advantage, it 
. gives me no great Concern on that Head. 
I think moft People will allow, that the Ufe 
of fuch a Piece as this is, in being intelli- 
gible to every Capacity: And however lit- 
tle the Language may pleafe fome, I am 
convinced (with Submiflion I {peak it) ‘the 
Practice will feldom fail to pleafe thofe who 
try it; and to all that will, I heartily with 
them Succefs, 
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